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Teamwear e 
NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing 

To Subscribers residing out of the city. —If your paper is rampled 
inthe mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them til! it is thoroughly damp ; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 


it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make | 


it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed 
Almost four months of the year have expired, and some of our 
Subscribers have not yet paid this year’s subscription. This is 


not fulfilling our mufwal contract of payment in advance. If all | 


of our subseribers were to so far depart from the correct path, 
we should be in a sad predicament, for although with each one 
itis only retaining the petty sum of five dollars, it requires no 
great amount of arithmetical knowledge to ascertain that 10,000 
times 5 dollars make 50,000 dollars. The disappointment in the 
receipt of a small portion of which, in these times, is enough to 
make a man of strong nerves quake. A word to the wise is said 
to be all that is necessary, and from past experience, we are in- 
clined to believe it to be correct in respect to the readers of the 
Mirror. We shall soon know who are kindly disposed towards 
us. Our expenses are far ahead of our receipts, having already 
paid for nearly all the engravings of the year, as it is necessary 
to print them some months befure they are sent abroad. 

The subscribers of the Mirror will see that the beautiful plate 
accompanying this number is the workmanship of that eminent 
Engraver A. W. Granam, of No. 150 Nassau-street, New-York, 
In admiring it, our 


whose skill is such as needs not our praise. 
readers will bear in mind that the centre is the representation 
of the prominent part only of the tale, and that the rest of it is 
prefigured by the margin, beginning at the bottom of the left 
hand side. We invite close examination. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


THE WARNING, OR THE FETCHES, 


A GERMAN TRILOGY.*—BY R. H. HORNE. 


Drawn by J. Browne.—Engraved by A. W. Graham 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 
Friepricn, a young German gentleman. 
Jubtana, his betrothed. 
BaLpvus, a professor, ? 
Bastian, a student of Gottingen, 4 
Turkesa, a mad girl. 


Act 1.—The Platform of a Castle. 


Enter Baupus and Bastian. 


her cou SINS, 
Time, Noon. 


Bal.—O, sir, forbear; I pray you do not speak 
Of this bright marriage: when I think of it, 
There’s not a bliss the world’s rich urn contains 
That can out-influence its inherent gloom, 

And make hope’s radiant dancers visible. 
It is as though yon clear and golden sky 
Laid bare its depths of sun-bewildering storm, 
Blotting the future, now. 
Bas.—Think not thus sadly : 
You do invent and speculate for ills! 
Forget the shades and follies of his youth 
In this fond union of illumin’d hearts, | 
Where not one cloud appears. 

Bal.—Svo much the worse. 

In Friedrich’s soul were much redeemins grace 
If he knew virtue, and those heaven-sent thorns 
That waken conscience. 

Bas.—This is your favorite theme! 

A long dark sermon written in a hearse : 


. nat iipere-on brevity, which is founded on the old German supersti- 
tion of the ath-Fetch, (the perfect image er phantom of an individual 
®ppearing to himself, in token of his speedy dissolution.) an attempt is 
made to shadow out the previous life and maim Circumstances of the prine: 
Pai characters; thus presenting, not what is usually kuown as the sketch of 
® tragedy, but its essential qualities (so fur as such a development shall 
be in the writer's power;) all elaboration and detail being omitted, as only 
*uggested to the imaginstion j 
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There's no end to it, truly. Do you think, now, 
That Friedrich really drove Theresa mad 
While i’ the university ? 

Bal.—Think so, Bastian! 

Bas.—But then her levity ? 

Bal.—Remember dis- 

His levity and her full weight of heart. 

Bas.—-She was for ever glancing in his way! 

Bal.—And fell like the moth in the flame. 

Bas.—But her low birth ? 

Bal.—’ Twas high enough until he ceased to love. 
And from the shrine of all-sustaining beauty 
Dropp'd to the dull realities o’ the time : 
] say, of the mere temporal, changeful earth, 
Where high and low for ever alternate, 
As thought and feeling veer. Therefore this girl, 
W hose nature once was rare in each degree, 
Lost all command, and ran before the wind, 
E’en as its herald goddess. O, good Bastian, 
Think what it was for one so delicate, 
So bird-like, full of ever-warbling life, 
To be found constantly with foul weeds wrapp'd 
In a new chureh-yard, desolately prim, 
Bare, literal, unredeemed by mossy time; 
Without one tree for the burning eve of anguish 
To rest on. 
Where Friedrich’s family rear’d their ghastly frowns { 
Above her mother’s grave! 

Bas.—1 know all this: 
And yet [think in Friedrich we may trace 


Great means of nobleness and high design. | 


Bal.—Again I say that makes his life the worse. 
True, he hath means—I know not what the extent, 
But where’s the correspondence in his aets ? 

A natural power of mind and passions strong, 

Without one good result in books or things, 

To gleam athwart his grave, and thus redeem 

A fragment of past waste. A fine gentility 

Will send him like a shadow to the pit, 

Which of his presence will as little wot 

As day his absence. 

Bas.—Have you no sense of hope 
From his bright prospect ? Juliana’s fair, 

And of her conquest proud: while he, no less 

Hath similar cause of pride in her regards; 

For lovers ever followed in her train 

With difficult self-restraint and tremulous start 

E’en as their thoughts advanced too far. 

Bal.— And this 
Is your good ground of hope 
Founded on mutual pride! 

Bas.—Eterna] cynic! 

So love be strong, what matter whence it spring! 

Doth not the palm-tree shoot up from the sand, 

And take the aurean heaven within its arms? 
Bal.—An excellent argument without a root. 
Bas.—Baldus, your bookish habits shut out nature, 

And of the freshening spirits of the air, 

With its full float of clouds, you reck no more 


Than doth a monk who broods beside his lamp j 


In a cell without a window. O, ‘tus foul! 
To darken happiness thus with morbid sense, 
And paint the eclipse as universal truth. 
You are a super-stellar reasoner, 
And look on things from fancied altitudes 
Which things look down on you. 
Bal.—Well, well—l'll strive 
To hail this marriage as a sunny token 
Of Friedrich’s future. 
Bas.—And acknowledge with me 
The good he hath at bottom of all ill ? 
Bal.—I always did; but he doth lack the motive, 
Or will, to justify his better nature. 


Bas.—Nay, you retreat to your caye—say, once for all, 


You wish him well '—gvod Baldus, you are silent! 


1b, 1842. 


NN A TT then TT 


There she'd sit near three tall tombs, | 


a union | 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
NUMBER SIXTEEN. 


You wish him happiness, for our cousin’s sake! 
And tor his, also! 

Bal.—From my soul T do! | Exeunt. 
Enter Frievricn and Juusana. 


Fried.—Let’s sit awhile—the sun is sinking fast: 
I would it were to-morrow’s sun, 

| They sit on a low abutment. ] 
Ah, lov c ' 
You do not answer, 
With equal haste in yonder orb’s decline. 


Jul. l heard y uu, Friedrich. 


W ould it were to-morrow 


Fried.—And were silent. 
Jul.— Yes; that was because I heard. 
Fried.—O, venial, blessed air, and all your host! 


Move on, and let the infinite scheme of things, 
As by stress of some angelic breath, 

Spin faster than their wont, to meet the pants 
Of passion’s boundless heart! Dost think | rave ? 
Jul.—1 hope not; yet methinks you magnily 

Your claims on nature. 
I's .ed.—Ay, for a thing of clay 
A worm o’ the dust—an atom in the space 
Are all those abject, stale diminutives, 
Which some philosophers pretend to feel 
Their only birth-right—most especially 
When fattening in the wisdom of a chair! 
Jul.—You are vain-glorious, sir! 
Fried. —Why, not at all: 
Have I not real glory in your love, 
And in the coming morrow ¢—See! 
The sun has sunk, e’en while we speak of this, 
As by the natural spell-work of man’s thought ! 
Jul.—1 pray you, do not speak thus ! 
Fried. —WN heretore not ¢ 
Does Juliana feel she shall be mine 
So soon, and yet repel 
Jul. Not so; but yet 
Your words begin to breed a kind of fear. 
Fried.—Of what. my love ? 
Jul. —1 know not; but T think 
You do identify yourself with infinite things 
Beyond the bounds of reverent sympathy, 
And seem to stand apart from me, and wield 
A power not given toman. The twilight comes 
Beseech you, let us hence! 
Fried. 


T he sweet bree ye of the evenme kisses us 


Vet awhile longer: 
T will not talk thas any more ;—and now 
A lulling murmur from the woods below 
Comes up in music dim—aerial 

1 could almost imagine it a chant. 
How silent! 


Jul. It has ceased. let us go in : 


Fried. Not vet: 
Direetly—in a few minutes, love. 
It is so placid and so silent, sweet! 


[They remain seated in silence. The perfect images of 
Friedrich and Juliana suddenly appear m the twilight. | 
Jul.—Friedrich !—you started like a man that's stab- 

Friedrich ! O, gracious life! what ails you, love? [bed! 

What do you see 

What is it 

About 

What do you see 

Tell me at once, or [ shall die with fear' 

| The Fetches fade away 
Fried.—Nothing ! 
Jul.—O, what’s the matter ? 


Bre d. l 


what do you stare at thus 
who is here—there’s no one here 
for heaven's sake what's the matter; 


what, what? 


around 
answer at once 


Nothing —nothing love, 
Jul.—But still you gaze into the twilight air 
With all your soul ! 
F'ried.—Yes, that is very true, 

Jul. And wherefore ¢ 
Fried.—W herefore ¢ 
Saw you no reason for it in the sky ¢ 

Jul.—None! what saw you ¢ 


eh, what did I say ¢ 
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Fried.—| thought I saw something. I 
Jul.—W hat was’t ? | 
Fried.—A night-hawk, possibly—a strange bird, I 

Whose wing was noiseless—there’s no faith in such. 
Jul.—Let us go in, I pray you; you are not well! 

Let us away! 
Fried.— We must. 
Jul.—I pray you, come | 


I do implore you, come! 


Fried.—O, Juliana! [ Exeunt.| 


Acr U.—Low Terrace-walk around the Castle. THeresa 


seated on a stone, singing. 


THERESA. 
Three in a ring, spell-bound by Love, 
Each plucking a wounded dove ; 
Why will you worry beneath your feet 
A thing so gentle, fair and sweet, 
That death and the worm may laugh and eat. 
[ will withdraw my claim; 
My love he never shall blame ; 
One of the three 
[ll no longer be 
To poison a bridal flame! 
Each for his own: | 
I'll sing alone, 
With love for ever the same. 
Enter JuutaNa. 
Jul. —The burning morrow came, and found all dark! 
©, Life of Light, how couldst thou so decline, 
Or, not declining, bear such human change ? 
Erewhile his bliss—and now beheld with grief; 
Adored, then shunned ;—made giddy with passionate 
And in a moment met with palling gioom, | vows, 
inexplicable as real! Why is this ¢ 
What can itmean? No cause assigned or known, 
Nor e’en conjecturable. O that fatal night; 
When all that was to come seem'd steeped in bliss ; 
Now to disgrace and desolation driven! 
Ther.—Ah, you are moaning to yourself, I hear! 
Friedrich has left you, lady. 
Jul.—Poor Theresa, 
Is’t you? 
Ther. [approaching. | 
And feel as you do, save in the consciousness 


Indeed Lam mortal, and notair, 


Of beauty and conquest. 
Jul.—Uave I slighted you, 
Or frowned upon you, ever ? 
Ther.—YVes, full oft; 
You knew that Friedrich had much injured me, 
And was forgiven, alas !—therefore | think 
You hated me for that [ once had known 
His love, which led to ruin and forgiveness. 
Weep! weep! we must be reasonable with each other. 
Jul.—If this be true, you see me punished now! 
My poor Theresa, grief hath made me worthy 
To feel for you, as it may drive me soon 
Into a nearer fellowship. 

Ther.—Madness, you mean ! 

Tis commonly said of me, but never mind 
We live in the world, and we must hear it speak. 

But, walk with me, and you shall find my brain 
\ comfort and a warning to your way. 
{f you should ever lose his love, I'll teach you 
A sure means to regain it: Come with me! 
Jul.—Any where to hear that—from any lips. [ Ereunt. 
Enter Friepricw and Bauovs. 

Fried.—-But wise men do not interfere ‘twixt lovers— 
Anon we'll speak of Juliana, sir. | 
Yet first resolve me of two questions: think you 
The Demon of Socrates was like himself, 

Being of his mind the offspring ? and, in the cave 
Of Plato’s Shadows, were they as his own, 
Though of unvarying noontide altitude ? 

Now tell me—for you understand these things, 
Can sense see spirit? It is impossible. 

Bal.—True—but our vision is not all extern ; 
We see as we think, at times; and thus possess, 
Though seldom used, a means of second sight. 

Fried.—O, are you there! I have read much of late, 
And ’specially the works of Paul Geistmeister, 
And Teufelbruder “ on the Fetch and Semblance.’ 
All are agreed—it is too possible, 

As shown in the first principles and results ; 
Though how and when be hidden. O, my soul! 
Bal. [asrde.|—Whai can have wrought this solemn 


change and grief? ul 


What vision hath he had, that moves him thus? | 
Is it remorse for aught he may have done, 
Worse than we wot of ? I'll retire awhile, 
That I may well bethink me of his state, 
And thence some remedy. 
F'ried.—All is too plain; 
Nor can I force myself to disbelief 
In what I feel so deeply. I must die— 
And I alone the warning phantoms saw. 
Enter Bastian. 
Bas.—We came from Gottingen, bidden to a wedding, 
And you have furnished us with novel cheer, 
And moral joy withal! 
Fried.—W hat would you have ? 
Draw, and I'll answer you. Think’st | 


[ Exit.] 


Bas. | Drawing. | 
me the man 
To feast upon disgrace ? 
Fried.—I understand you. 
Bas.—A rapid apprehension, truly! Draw. 
Fried.—I am most grieved, sir, and I do acknowledge 
That I have ever stood in your regards 
Beyond my merits, and that you have taken 
My few fair qualities at such account 
As made them to o’ergild with promised good 
The mass of evil in me. Now | am fallen 
Beyond my friend’s best aid. 
Bas.—Is this my answer ¢ 
Fried.—lIt is. 
Bas.—Do you love my cousin ? 
Fried.—O, most sadly ! 
Bas.—And, O, most basely would dishonor her ! 
F'ried.—Indeed | am not to blame, as it appears, 
In this last instance. 
Bas.—W ill you draw your sword, sir? 
Fried.—1 will not, certainly. 
Bas.—Then I will brand your name 
A villain and a coward! 
Fried.—I should be both 
Were I to place your life within my peril ; 
Of this, rest sure, you shall be satisfied ‘| 


Ere long. 
Bas.—When ? 

Fried. —Ah, | know not that—nor how— 

Nor know | aught but this—I will not lift 

My death-doom‘d hand to strike a fair good life ; 

But, if you'll thrust me through, I wait the blow. 
Bas.—O, base prevarication, you shall find! — [ Exvt.] 
F'ried.—W hat retormation of a wasted youth 

Would now be mine, and seem a joyous task, 

Were not my feet thus placed on destiay’s brink. 

" Villain and coward ! words that once had set 

My heart on fire, now fall like snow i’ the ear. 

I am twin shadow of eternity, 

Awhile translated from fraternal realms ; 

And I have seen what I must shortly be, \\ 

Then, be for ever. Nothing more of earth 

To me belongs—not even its good word, 

For I will keep my secret. Since ‘tis plain 

That Juliana saw not,—neither shall she 

Know of any vision, lest the spasmodic thought, 

As by electric influence, pierce the spheres, 

Conjuring her ready phantasm to step forth 

And join her doom with mine. Ah, me! she comes! 

Enter Juvtana. 
Jul.—And is there, then, no chance you'll ever leave 

This state of gloom and distance ?—no faint hope 

That you will overcome, or e’en make known 

The dreadful cause ? 

F'ried.—None, Juliana—none! 

Believe I love-- behold me miserable ; 

And wean your hopes, your love, your thoughts from me ; 

For ne‘er till death our union. [ Exit 
Jul.—I believe 

Theresa has spoke truly, and no way 

To me is open for my happiness, 

But to be mad as she is. Am I not so? 

Still to love ope who hath disgraced me thus 

And now, himself in public branded hase 

By my hot cousin! How my temples beat 

And my throat aches to agony! This is idle— 

I shall laugh soon. O passive, vacant despair ! 


ae 
abruptly.| 


es ' 
Act IL.—An Orchard near a precipice. Time, Evening. 
Batpus and Bastian are in close conference. They pass , 
across while speaking. 
Bas.—Can | reeall my words ? 
Bal.—You should do 


Oo: 
SU, 


Or, at the least, suspend them o'er his head 
Till we know more; and thence comes reparation 
From him to both of us, or you must atone 
For loud denouncement. 
Bas.—As the case may prove ? 
Bal.—As it may prove. 
Bas.—A melancholy chance ! 
Bal.—Saw you the alteration in his face ? 
He hath looked on things unwonted to his thouzht 
[ Exeunt 
Enter Jcutana, wildly. 
Jul.—The acrid juices search me to the bone, 
And it is safely done beyond recall ; 
E’en now mine own forlorn resemblance flitted 
Before my feet, and swept away in mist, 
As I shall presently—but with what pangs 
Of body and soul, not needed for my end! 
[She sinks down at the Soot of a tree.} 
Should I have waited yet a-while, and left . 
This hour to heaven 2—O, should I not have borne 
The inward rack, for soon its conflict dark 
Had wrought a mild relief, and I been spared 
These soul-dismaying torments. Friedrich, come! 
Ere this he has the message of my death 
Would he were here tu lull my parting moans! {Dy 
A voice singing in the distance. 
1 saw thee in my sleep; 
How pale was thy dear face! 
I heard night murmurs creep, 
And then a striding pace : 
I did not crouch nor backward Jeap 
When passed a giant with his mace. 
Oh, heart of mine! 
Never again repine : 
Never shrink and never fear, 
Nor feel the scald of a cruel tear! 
Enter Friepricu, hurriedly. He pauses. 
Fried.—It is accomplished !—yonder moveless form 
Shows that the wheel of fate is half-way home 
Through my trench’d heart. She is too surely dead ! 
| He advances, and bends over the hod) 
Bright beauty !—now so alter’d and foredone— 
Bewildering symmetry, that drew my soul 
In labyrinthine adorations—thus 
Lengthened by rigid and inherent frost, 
With all thine ardent pulses, winter-lock‘d, 
To aching marble changed! O, why hast thou 
With premature foot sought the destiny 
I deem’d for me alone ? Why go before, 
And mar my dying solace which was built 
In silence for thy safety 2. But no more 
Will I lament thy passage, since so soon 


Jam to follow. Let me attend the call. 
Yet will [ court its tardy messenger, ) 
And like a victim’s garland wear my fate, : 
Deck'd for my doom, whatever shape it take. ‘ 
|Frrepricn wanders round the Orchard, and 

suddenly meets his own mmage.| 

Who art thou ?—and what art thou? : 
As 1 move—and stand . 
Thou mov’st, and siand’st before me! ’ 
Speak ! ] 
Image.—W ho art thou? and what art thou ? \ 


Moving and standing, as I move and stand— 

Speak — a 
Fried.—Dost thou my voice assume but for a time, 

The creature of my breath, falsely appearing 

As of my substance, yet remaining still a 

Insentient echo? Thou dost stare upon me 

With mine own eyes! Methinks I see therein 

A gleam of hell: answer me, whence thou art” 

Thou speak’st no more, but smilest most horrible, 

With dreadful calm and looks that chill my teeth 


Thou dost confound me with identity t] 
In that which once exclusively was mine, ol 
And, turning thus my subtlest sense against me. * 
Mak’st my creation madness! What art thou ? 8 
Thou ghastly and accursed mockery, . 
Which I have seen e’er now with passing awe, te 
From fitful and night-shadow’d glass stare cn me, ss 
Confusing consciousness—turning self-love a 
To a revolting shudder? O, what are we? th 
Thou dost glide backward! I will follow thee, fir 
Till from the devilish semblance of myself wc 
I tear the secret of our mutual bond, fe 


And claim sole right in sacred nature's gift! th 
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Suill thou glidest back with waving arm insane— 
I'll grapple with thee ! 
[FRiepricn rushes over the precipice: the image vanishes. | 
Enter THeresa. 
She stands on the edge of the preciprce, at bottom of which 
Friedrich lies dead. 
THERESA, singing. 
Ye birds of night! 
Lift ail your spiritual voices sweet, 
To lull the sleeping light! 
Let it not touch my naked feet 
With eastern ardors fleet, 
On this rocky-hanging height. 
Only the moon 
So coldly smile a-down, 
For I would be chill 
As a dead man’s will, 
With my blood lock’d up in a winter rill, 
All tender thoughts to drown. 
Good night! farewell! 
Theresa sings a funeral knell, 
And nightingales carol from the dell ! 
Farewell, sweet bird, farewell ! 
| The ards all sing in the deep woods below, as the first 
cold streaks of day-break slowly appear. | 





LITERARY. 


We have great pleasure in giving the following corres- 

pondence : 
New-York, April 1, 1842. 

My pear Irvinc--The agreeable duty is deputed to me 
to transmit the enclosed invitation, and to request that your 
answer (which it is confidently hoped will be favorable) 
may be communicated to, dear sir, your faithful friend and 
servant, (Signed) Puitip Hone. 

WasnineTton Irvine, &e. &e. Ke. 





New-York, March 29, 1842. 

Dear sin—It is now nearly ten years since a number of 
the citizens of New-York, prompted by personal affection 
and an honest pride in the high literary character of their 
townsman, assembled at the festive board to weleome your 
return from Europe, to renew with you the recollection of 
former days of pleasant intercourse, and to participate of 
the rich stores of information, the fruits of your sojourn of 
seventeen years in foreign parts. 

An occasion now offers to repeat this “ feast of reason,” 
which dwells so pleasantly upon the memory of many of 
us. You have been appointed in a manner alike honorable 
to the government and yourself—unassisted by intrigue 
and unpledged to party—the nation’s representative at the 
court of Spain, a station for which you would seem to be 
peculiarly adapted. You have studied the language of that 
interesting country, searched her archives, embellished her 
story,and made her literature familiar to your countrymen. 

Understanding that your departure is nigh at hand, we 
are desirous to give you a “God speed ” upon your honor- 
able mission, to convince you that the hearts of your 
“brethren and friends” here in your native city beat 
warmly as ever towards you, and that their pride in your 
literary fame has suffered no abatement. With this view 
we offer ourselves as the representatives of a large number 
of your fellow-citizens, to invite you most affectionately to 
dine with them previous to your departure for Spain, on 
any day most convenient to yourself. 

We are, dear sir, with respect and affection, your friends 
Ropext H. Mores, 

Puiu Hone, 
G. C. Verrianck, and 46 others. 


and townsmen, 


New- York, ips al 4th, 1842. 

My pear Hone--I have just received your kind note of 
the Ist instant, enclosing an invitation, signed by a number 
of my townsmen, to partake of a public dinner, as a fare- 
well expression of their regard, prior to my departure for 
Spain. 

[cannot but remember, with deep sensibility, a similar 
testimonial of their good-will, with which I was surprised 
and overpowered on my return home, after so long an ab- 
sence that I had almost feared it had alienated me from 
their affagtions ; and it is a proud gratification to me to 
find that, aften ten years of familiar intercourse, the same 
good-will appears to be still unabated. Indeed, the mani- 
festations of public regard have thickened upon me, rather 
than declined, with the lapse of years. And when I have 
made up my mind to find myself naturally waning in popu- 


lar favor, and rightfully giving place to younger and fresher | 


candidates, I am surprised by new marks of popular es- 
teem and nationa! confidence, surpassing all that have gone 
before. 

Thus have I continually been paid, and overpaid, and 
paid again, for all the little good ! may have effected in 
my somewhat negligent and fortuitous career, until at 
times I feel as if, in receiving some over-measured rewards, 
I ain tacitly pocketing what is not due to me. 

In the present instance this shall not be the case: indeed 
the nature of my hurried preparation on the eve of depar- 
ture for a post of such important and untried responsibili- 
ties, leaves me neither the leisure nor the frame of mind 
to participate in such a festivity as is proposed: but I beg 


you to assure my townsmen that, while | excuse myself 


from accepting their proffered dinner, | will treasure up in 
my “ heart of hearts,” the cordial “ Farewell * intended by 


it, as one of the dearest among the many testimonials of 


regard received by me from my native place. 

For you, my good friend, who have known me “ from 
my childhood on,” accept my thanks for the kind expres- 
sions with which you have accompanied this invitation, 
and my sincere wish that should I live once more to re- 
turn to my native land, | may find you in the full enjoy- 
ment of healih and prosperity. Yours, very faithfully, 

Wasuineton Irvine. 

Puitire Hone, Esq. 

DELIVERANCE OF 


THE ISRAEL. 


Even when the Israelites were fettered, generation after 
generation, to the Egyptian soil, and a deepening slavery 
of two hundred years must have seemed to set the seal 
to their exclusion, the principle sacredly survived. The pa- 
rents of Moses preserved the infant in the strength of a 
supernatural hope. Moses himself, when his fame and ge- 
nius had grown to maturity, “ mighty in words and deeds,” 
the statesman and the soldier, with all the temptations 
of royal rank and opulence before him, refused to abandon 
his hope in the promise, “refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God.” 

But his individual trial was to grow still more severe. In 
an attempt to arouse the spirit of his countrymen he failed, 
and made the bitter discovery that they had lost all the 
feelings essential to freedom. He was pursued by the ven- 
geance of the king, fled into the desert, and there, relin- 
quishing for ever the hopes and habits of a life of distinction 
and command, took the staff of the shepherd. 

Yet from this period the supremacy of Providence only 
ascends with broader splendor. Means, the most utterly 
below human calculation, produce effects the most utterly 
above it: all is adequacy on the part of man. To raise 
a nation of slaves into a nation of freemen, proverbially a 
task requiring the most extraordinary union of ability and 
ambition, is the task laid upon a man eighty years old, and 
still more disqualified by circumstances than by age; a fu- 
gitive in the desert, sunk into the monotonous life of a 
keeper of sheep, totally eut off from the country cf his 
birth, and calmed into the “ meekest man on earth.” Even 
when the divine call comes to him, he exhibits reluctance, 
pleads personal inability, and finally yields only to miraele. 

The conditions of this great achievement place it still 
more beyond the range of human faculties. In the face of 
the most civilized and powerful kingdom of their time, the 
deliverance of the Israelites was to be effected without the 
sword. The slave-born was to be rescued from the slave- 
master by an act of public will; and not merely to obtain 
his freedom, but a portion of that master’s wealth as a com- 
pensation for his slavery. The deliverance was not to be an 
escape but a triumph. ‘The people were to march out in the 
open day, with the king, the nobles and the troops of Egypt 
looking on, yet not daring to lift a weapon against the most 
helpless of all multitudes; a moving nation encumbered 
with infancy and age, with flocks and herds, and with the 
provision for their journey to Palestine, 

But this event only coincides with the general purpose of 
the interposition: that of impressing man with a sense of 
providential power. The people were wholly passive. The 
‘Ten Plagues, a series of miracles fought the battle; im all 
displaying the might of God alone ; completed by the sig- 
nal and final overthrow of the crowned oppressor and his 
troops, the instruments of his tyranny; at oace displaying 
to the chosen people the divine wrath against incorrigible 
crime, and securing their march unmolested across the 
wilderness. 


A wit being asked what the word " genius ” meant, re- 
plied, " If you had it in you, you would not ask the question ; 


but as you have not, you will never know what it means.” || 


MARRIED AND UNMARRIED WOMEN. 

There is beauty as well as truth, in the following allu- 
sion to the difference between the situation of married and 
unmarried ladies of “a certain age,” from " Tales of the 
World,” by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson. 

“Why are so many single women, of middle age, mo- 
rose or mischief-making ? Because, having abandoned in 
youth, as toils, those resources which would have proved 
pleasures when the hey-day of life was passed, their minds 
have become a barren soil, and weeds have sprung up 
where flowers might have flourished. 

The situation of a married and an unmarried female, it 
must be confessed, is very unequal: the former having 
greatly the advantage in the seale of earthly happiness: 
and the world makes the distinction still more unequal 
than nature intended it. 

* At thirty-five the married woman is considered in the 
noon of life; while the single one is looked upon as pass¢e. 
Again, the wife has less necessity to depend upon intel- 
lectual pleasures as resources from the lassitude of ennui. 
She has duties to perform, let her station in life be what it 
may, to Which the single woman cannot turn to vary the 
monotony of her existence. The matron, if she be a mother, 
will find a suflicient stimulus to keep up or revive, in the 
early instruction which it is one of woman's sweetest pri- 
vileges to give her offspring, the knowledge and accom- 
plishments she has learned in her own youth. 

" What pleasure can be higher or more unalloyed to the 
bestower—what sight more endearing to the beholder 
than a matron o'er whose brow the shadow of time, like 
that on the dial, has passed, yet left much of the sunny 
light of life behind, leading her daughter to emulate the 
graces of which she herself is so fair a pattern? Or, to 
mark a son, in all the pride of youthful manhood, paying 
back with love. litthe short of adoration, the cares of her 
whose gentle instructions first lured him to seek the wider 
paths of knowledge, and at whose knee his infant prayer 
was first breathed ¢ 


" Other feelings grow coid--other memories pass away ; 
of the mother who has watehed our 


her love, her tenderness, her unwearied devo- 


but the gentle image 
childhood 


tion, will tor ever be mirrored in the human heart.” 


LITERARY 
It is a dangerous practice in literature to go beyond 


MISTAKES, 


one’s assured knowledge ; for one may misapprehend one’s 
cuide and fall into the most ridiculous errors. Dr. Warbur- 
ton, with all his immense learning, once committed a sorry 
blunder, through over-boldness in his way. Pope, in his 
edition of Shakspeare, had occasion to refer the original of 
one of Shakspeare’s plots to Boccaccio, and cited the Ita- 
" Dee. 
% Nov. 12." The Bishop of Gloucester copied Pope's note, 


lian by the number of the novel and decade ; thus 


but thought that he might as well write out his abbrevia- 
tions in full, which he aceordingly did in this fashion: 
" Boecaccio, December 9) November 12." A 


mistake was made by a learned lexicographer. While Dr. 


more absurd 


Johnson was engaged upon his English Dictionary, an 
anonymous correspondent sent kim a derivation of the 
word curmudgeon, Which he adopted, and acknowledged 
in his book, thus, 
pronouncing caur mechant, Fr. an unknown correspondent.” 


“CURMUDGEON; it is a vitious manner of 


Dr. Ash, in his dictionary, improves on his predecessor's 


explanation in this manner: " Curmupceon; from ca@ur, 


unknown, and mc« hant, corres] ndent, 


A SKETCH ON Tliik ROAD. 

It is a treat to see Prudery get into an omnibus. Of 
course she rejects the hand that is held out to her by male 
Civility. Neither does she 
take the first vacant place; but looks out for a seat, if pos- 
sible, between an innocent little girl and an old woman. In 
Prudery totters 
makes a snatch at or any 
and missing her hold rebounds to the other side of 
the vehicle, and plumps down in a strange gentleman's 
lap. True Modesty would have escaped all these inde- 


T. Hood. 


It might give her a squeeze, 


the meantime the omnibus moves on. 
Civility’s nose-—or his neck 


where 


corums., 


LITERATURE IN RUSSIA, 

The progress of literature in Russia may be gathered 
from the fact, that there are at the present day Russian 
authors who have bought esta es several square leagues in 
extent with the produce of their pens: there are others 
who receive from 5,000 to 6,000 roubles, for merely giving 
their names to periodicals: many of these latter circulate 
upwards of 20,000 copies. The largest modern undertaking 
is the great National Encyclopedia, on which several hun- 


dred men are employed at the rate of 200 roubles a sheet, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES TO AN AGED WILLOW, 


GROWING IN AN OLD CHURCH-YARD. 
BY J. G. CUMMING, M. D. 


Op patriarch of the grave-yard scene, 
With awe | caze on thee, 

And hear the truthful tale which fills 
Thy voiceless melody! 

Ilere, Youth and Age alike lie low 
Beneath thy stately form, 

And, searce the name of one is spared 
The wreck of Time’s rude storm. 


Nay, not a remnant now remains 
Of much that thou hast seen, 

And that once young is death-like old, 
Nought is as it hath been. 

Thy countless leaves—had each a tongue, 
Each could a tale unfold; 

And much would even then remain, 
Forgotten and untold. 


To thee the Indian may have bound 
Ilis hapless captive foe, 

And every fibre may have thrilled 
Beneath his vengeful blow; 

By thee the squaw may oft have wept 
Her lordly chief laid low, 

The little papous may have slept, 
Strung to thy leafy bough ; 

And might thou not, in by-gone days, 
Been oft the trysting-tree, 

And heard the sichs that sweeten life, 
And bid Earth's sorrows flee ? 

But thou hast seen a pleasing change 
Pass o’er thy once wild grove, 

Thy lute now sounds the gospel trath, 
And breathes its bymns of love. 
And ‘neath thy dark sepulchral shade 

The tombstone rears its head, 
To mark the spot where Peace hath laid 
Its loved and honored dead. 


A solemn mourner thou’rt become 
Pity’s sad friend, whose tears 

Ne’er brighten into hope, but ave 
With dewy morn appears. 

Thou mourn’st the lovely maid who sleeps, 
Like Peace, beneath thy shade ; 

The tender wife, whose first-born fruit 
Was on her bosom laid; 

The ambitious youth, whose early rest, 
Hope, Love, nor Fame could stay ; 

The hoary head, whose fading years 
In sorrow sought decay. 


A prophet mid the tombs of men 
You stand, from day to day, 

And show him, crumbling into dust, 
tis columns pass away. 

While summer weaves a garland green 
For thee from year to year, 

Damp inoss o’ergrows his pillared tomb, 
And death-like all appear. 

The very leaves that crown thy brow, 
Drooping so mournfully, 

Point to the grave of blighted hopes, 
Of pride and vanity! 

Wave on, then, glorying in thy might, 
Thou patriarch of the tomb! 

Cursed be the hand that mars thy form, 
The blast that blights thy bloom. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Sir—lI am so annoyed, vexed and persecuted, that I fly 
to you for protection. The fact is, the young men of this 
age have become so tyrannical and unbearable, that we 
shall have to appoint a champion and defender of female 


rights and liberty; and I can conecive of no one so well 
fitted for the oflice as yourself. Your title holds eut to us | 
a promise of patronage; as a mirrror is naturally the | 
in countenance in the Lall- | 


ladies’ best friend—keeping u 


There is 
} 


' suers. 


' room, and suggesting such agreeable images in solitude— 


frightening our frowns away, and at last telling us the 
truth when all others flatter. If you will accept the office 
and title of Defender of the Sex, we will have a patent 
made out for you, and signed by every young lady in town. 
In virtue of your appointment, you will be expected to 
maintain the rights of ladies in general, and the privileges 


of young ladies in particular; to repress the insolence, of 


men, punish their miseonduet, and compel them to behave 
properly. H 
This is my first winter in company ; and you cannot im- 
agine how tormented and ill-treated I have been. I came 
to town with the reputation of being an heiress, and as the 
beau says in one of Farquhar’s plays, “no woman that has 


fortune is suppesed to want beauty ;” I was, on account of 
these reports, introduced with some little distinction. If 


"Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring,” L assure 
you I can testify that the fame of a tolerably fair rent-roll 
is one of the most unfortunate honors a woman ean be at- 
tended by. Every considerate mother has done me the 
favor to suppose that I might afford an excellent provision 
fur the incapacities of a son, of whom college and the 
navy had not been worthy. Those who were too ugly fora 
public profession, and had too litde intellect for any private 
vecupation, deemed themselves entitled Ao aspgre to my 
hand. The stupid brought their dullness to so popular a 
market; the ill-bred imagined that their rudeness would 
be justilied by their devotion; and the witty grew ten times 


perter than usual, for my benetit. [have had such a view of 


minds, manners and morals, that I have reached the eonclu- 
sion that if the spirit of cavaliers and men of breeding is 
looked for in this land, it will not be found among our fash- 
ionable deaur. Even gentlemen cease to be gentlemanly, 
where women are concerned. You see | am very severe, be- 
cause I am very indignant. The conduct of these persons 
seems to take counsel of nothing but their own selfishness, 
and to be wholly inconsiderate of the rights, and regardless 
of the feelings of others. They lie, the villains; they play the 
hypocrite; they are impertinent, intrusive, pushing. They 
commit all sorts of crimes, and instead of craving pardon, 
found the most arrogant claims upon them. In short, the 
result is, that without having given the slightest encou- 
ragement to any body during the Whole winter, or said a 
word that could in any way properly commait me, I am now 
beleaguered by a dozen men, each of whom vows that I am 
certainly engaged to him. Did you ever know any thing so 
absurd and vexatious? One of them, that impudent lieu- 
tenant, who loves nothing but his own whiskers, threatens 
that he will carry me off in a coach, if he ever meets me in 
the street; and I am positively afraid to go out of the 
house. Even if I escape with my life out of this disagreea- 
ble town, [ do not see how | can avoid having the charae- 
ter of a confirmed and regugar co nelle; [, the most artless, 
simple creature on earthg~ Isn’tit too bad? T want your 
protection. [ appeal to you to defend me, and break up this 
set of banditth. 

To show you the art and wickedness of these rogues: 
. Whoa month ago suatched a ring trom 
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|| mine, that at one time I thought of giving out that I had 


my finger at Mrs. M.'s, and now dares to say that I gave 


it to him; and has showed it to several persons as my 
gift. Upon my honor, I never gave it to him; he snatched 
——, who once asked me fora flower out 
look at 


it. There is 
of my onguet, to 
botanical interest; he kept it; affirms that in “the lan- 


with a microscope, for its 
guage of flowers,” it means “concealed affection,” (insuf- 
ferable coxcomb!') and now comes forward with it as 
a token of my regard. Says I smiled upon him at a ball, so 
sweetly and fawiliarly, that T must have meant love; 
whereas, in fact, | was smiling on an image in the mirror 
behind him. Another youth heard me say I never would 
marry a democrat; which, he says, meant that | would 
marry him, as he declares himself to be a great aristocrat. 
And to cap the climax of ridicule, there is that odious, 
ugly, dull, unendurable bore, ———, who, when I say to 
him thateit is impossible for me to fancy him, tells me 
that “I do not know my own heart,” and that I will regret 
having dismissed him; as if I must love so captivating a 
creature as he is! Were you ever more diverted in your 
life ? 

Seriously, this sort of persecution is outrageous ; though 
I have not told you of half I have suffered. | want you to 
aid me in effecting my deliverance, and punishing my pur- 
I have thought of applying to the legislature to 
have young men declared a public nuisance, and restrained 
from going at large; or to have it enacted that no promise 


to marry shall be binding unless it is written and signed ; | 


as I believe there is some such law in England. | am so 


convinced of the mercenary views of these tormenters of 


lost all my fortune: I abandoned that, because, to tell you 
the truth, I was afraid it might succeed too well, and mor. 
tify my vanity too much. I have at last adopted the plan 
of sending you an account of ny grievances, and beggine 
you to publish my persecutors to the world. I have niten 
you their names in full, and hope that vou will print them 
in capitals. That will be capital punishment for them, and 
J am sure they deserve all the severity of the law. 


Your tormented client, Matitpa. 


Remarks.—As we are opposed on principle to capital 
punishments, we are compelled at present to suspend thi 
full execution of our correspondent’s just indignation. We 
have left the names blank, like the understandings of thy 
criminals. The names, however, remain at our office, and 
we give notice that if these malefactors do not cease fro, 
their evil ways, and reform their doings, we shal] publish 
them to the nation, a memorable example to all misehies 


mongers, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Mr. Eprrorn—You profess to be very critical in ortho. 
graphy ; and I must admit that in general you are exceed- 
ingly correct. At least am not capable of criticising you, 
But in one instance, [ believe, I have caught you napping, 
Ina letter which [ sent you, and which you were polite 
enough to print, | made use of the word “connexion,” spelt 
in the manner I have now spelt it. You printed it" cop. 
Permit me to refer you t 


both Johnson and Walker; you will there find that th. 


nection;” with ef instead of 2. 
word is derived not from “connect,” but from " conney.” 
and is to be spelt accordingly. Have I not caught you? 
It is so rare a thing to tind you in an error, that [ hi pe you 
will permit nie to enjoy a little triumph. But perhaps you 
have some reason for your spelling which Johnson and 
Walker were not aware of. Harriet. 
Rreuarks.—lIt is not surprising that one whose charms 
are victorious alike over the great and the gay, should tn- 
umph with ease over a poor editor. We surrender at dis- 
cretion; and are proud to be enrolled in the long list of her 


conquests. As for the reason, which our polite and modest 


| correspondent does us the favor to suppose that we may 


have had for our orthography, we have no other than that 
excellent one which Dr. Johnson gave to a lady who asked 
him why he had detined “ pastern,” the knee ofa horse,” 
Were we vain, 


(which we are not,) or were we mortified, (which no one 


“Tgnoranee, madam, pure ignorance.” 


defeated by the lady Harriet ean be,) we might defend ou 
mistake by a similar forgettulness of the great lexic graph- 
er, by whose authority we are now overcome. We forget 
what word it was that was brought in question, and are 
therefore obliged to give the anecdote in a mutilated for 

Dr. Johnson was one day passing a coffee-house in London, 
when a gentleman with a napkin in his button-hole ran 
out on the porch, Dr. Johnson, one word, if you please. 
Allow me to ask you how you spell such-a-word ?” naming 
"So, I believe, sir.” 


a word which we do not remember. 


said Johnson; " but you had better look in my dictionary.” 
"That will do, sir; all I wanted; much obliged to you, 
sir.” It turned out that this gentleman had made a wager 
with some one in the coffee-house, that if Dr. Johnson was 


‘ 


asked how to speil a particular word, he would give a dil- 


ferent spelling from that which was in his dictionary; and 
the gentleman won his wager. The moral is, that nothing 


is easier than to be mistaken in one’s recollection, and t 


the only safe way is to follow the lawyer's example, and 
“look.” This anecdote, by-the-by, we had many years azo 
from a very accomplished English gentleman, and we 
not think it has ever before appeared iu print. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


EFPECTsS OF MUSIC. 


Or the many influences which prompt human act 
1 sald , 
both laudatory and deprecatory, none can possibly wield s 


irresistible a power as the charm of music. It operates upon 


the senses with that heavenly-like, persuasive, sub Juing 
force that resistance is futile, and the most obdurate have 
at last to yield. It soothes affliction, prompts chivairous 
acts, and modifies the fiercest conflictions of passin, 
moves tender sentiments to yield to love’s solicitation, and 


calms malignant envy into charity: breathes balmy zephy">, 
fraught with love's soft spells; its incantations eall forth 


courage to its noblest ends: while savage breasts 
know no other king in subjugation, kneel unto 1s 


tender 


guidance; and savager beasts who roam in pathless gieus. 'e 
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its enchantment bend their willing steps, unconscious of || duetto retorted with like serious playfulness, the picture 


the power which they obey, but feel some supernatural 
prompting they dare not to disdain. Among the other effects 
of music is its connective power, which binds feelings with 
incidents, and couples pleasant or disagreeable recollections 
with its offspring, as we often connect a particular air with 
some circumstance in so indelible a manner that the one 
js never recalled unaccompanied by the other. Lovers’ 
guise beat quick response to a familiar favorite air of 
their inflamers, and soldiers fire with new ambition when 
the remembered battle-note is sounded. It governs the in- 
tellect, and commands the physical powers as under its in- 
fluence enamorous tales are woven, and in unison to its 
cadence the blithsome dance responds: thus all pay homage 
toits shrine. Devotion calls its aid to glorify and honor 
holy things; and pleasure courts it as an indispensable 
auxiliary. To this preface we have to add an experienced 
proof of this induction. A year or so ago we received and 
weepted an invitation to while away a week from the 
turmoil and unceasing bustle of the city, at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. An invitation we accepted with a two-fold 
view, the one an high anticipation of a delightful recrea- 
tion, coupled with the society of some three or four trea- 
sured friends, in whose society pleasure and delight unite 
their enchantments to wing time’s flight in heedless mea- 
-ure, and to view a spot made doubly historical by the in- 
imitable Irving, in his history of New Amsterdam. Here 
we passed some days in even unanticipated enjoyment 
‘d the invitation, and 





with our friend from whom we rec 
: near connection of his, who had lately become an envia- 
ble disciple of Hymen, in whose devotion, with such a 
priestess as his spouse, Cupid himself might be induced to 
throw off his bachelor’s habits, east away his arrows, and 
henceforth be content to wield aloue the torch. 

It was our wonted custom, after paying our devoirs to 
their bountifully supplied table, to seat ourselves on the 
piazza and relax from all farther exertion for an hour or 
two, smoking a solacious Havanna, watching the contend- 
ng craft cleaving the waves with rivalring force, the 
strained canvass swelling to wind, and their tutelar spirits 
hending forward with anxious emulation, striving seeming- 
ly to inspire their little vessels with a speed equal to their 
ambition. One afternoon, while thus seated, contemplating 
the beautiful bay which spreads itself out m such un- 





equalled beauty, its graceful curve, oceasionally broken by 
an indention that appears a miniature semblance of itself, 
and at the time its mirrored surface unagitated from its 
+} 


glazed beauty and peaceful rest, except by the easual dip 


ofa sportive swallow, the island opposite which sprea 





an umpire arm between the boisterous sound and its peace- 
ful offspring, swelled in preturesque lands ‘ape, forming the 


ssy bay, its bosom fraught with Ceres’ choicest qifis, 


and moled outline like to a mimic mountain, whose base 


was washed by gentle ripples that laved the pebbly 
beach, and like some sportive child that, caressing a sleep- 
ng parent, with warm kisses press the cheek, then quic! 
recedes, fears to awaken, but returns again: so rolled the 
puny waves upon the shore, as if affrighted by their ventu- 
rous roll, fled hastily back into their mother deep. The high 
banks of yellow sand, which seem as though the water, 
ealous or disdainful of their impediment, had warred upon 
the base, and swept them partially under foot, leaving the 
d round a 





remainder to commemorate the victory, stretch 
segment, while rised-vis a gradual slope bows courteous 
submission, warned by the fate of its resistful companions. 


We looked upen the scene, wrapt and musing with our 





senses to a thought of earth, when suddenly soft music 


le upon our ear, a strain of harmony whose melody 
wafted upon the gentle air, was like to the music-breath- 
g zephyrs of the evening hour, that move among the 
summer boughs, mollifying their notes by motion of the 
tuneful leaves. The spell was broken, and roused from the 
harm, we recognised the voice of our fair hostess, warbling 
nrich-toned voice the dulcet notes of the “ Leaf in the 

untain,” commencing " Tell me, kind seer, I pray thee,” 
and ending with an invocation to the wizard sorcerer t 
nswer, Whether my * We sat listening 


to t modulation of veice, 


love loves me. 





his sweet song, and sweeter 
and fancy portrayed the s¢ ft lucid blue eve, turned Aalf 
ugh the heart doubted its own 


feeling, a feeling which the songstress must have 


juettish half serious, as th 
Pestatic 
énown when all her fears and fond-formed hopes that 
vavered upon a man’s vascillating passions, had been dis- 
Sipated by the indissoluble tie of marriage, and she had 
found reciprocated love in all she cherished dear, yet fain 


‘oufirmation. Then 


‘ould test its strength, or add a further 
f him: se 





Lol 
Cualel 


when the deep-toned manly voice 


glows with brightest tints of purest love, confiding, fond, 
harmonious, unsullied by the cooling lapse of time, un- 
doubting and undoubted, two forms yet but one heart, two 
minds but then as one in thought, or wish, hope, fear or 
yet ambition. Such, we meditated, is the blessing of con- 
Jugal love, when hearts and hands join with congeniality, 
and untasted sorrow as yet awaits without the circle of 
their happiness. Affection in all its immaculate purity, 
weaves round their lives a misty halo, through which the 
miseries of the wretched world without are tinged with 
specious, delusive colorings. For a long time after the 
voices had ceased we remained in deep reverie, picturing 
all human blessings uncontaminated by disheartening inei- 
dents of life, while the air of the " Leaf in the Fountain” 
reverberated upon our mind’s ear, warming and prompting 
the imagination. 

So forcible were these pleasing thoughts, and a know- 
ledge of the supreme happiness of the singers, coupled 
with the air, that even now, when ennui and melancholy 
depress our mind, overpowering us with the influence, 
we have but to touch the chords that summon this en- 
chanting melody, and immediately its inspiration calls 
forth an antidote, and a most soothing sensation is infused, 


pervading the soul and dissipating dejeetion. H. s. 
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OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


THOUGHTS IN A BALL-ROO1, 


LY LAVINIA 


Flowers, gems, and the peachy bloom ¢ 
heauty, the fascinating smiles of a coquette, mingled in har- 


mony together; we seemed moving in a world of grace 


and fragranee. The elegant girls and women, the thrilling 
music, all worked a new magic within man’s heart—the 
magie of the ball-room. It was a fairv land to the outward 
eye, the rich-seented and colored flowers garlanding the re- 
blushe ‘ 

fairest to look up 
beaut 


silent-scented words, or 


flitting amongst 


cesses, the fair forms and bright 


oh! L know not which was 


them 


Camelia rose, or her rival sister the buddir 


which sweetest, the heliotrope’ 
the whispered ones of the lady and her lover. To me there 
was no thorn near the flower, no worm mn the bud; the 
chaperons seemed kindly spirits, watehing over the desti- 
nies of their delicate charges, and peace, hope and love 
floated aloft, three wingless angels, on the clouds of per- 
fume, which was the air of this temple of the Graces. The 
] and seemed oO 


heard 


fair girls greeted each other with smiles, 


exult in the loveliness of their companions; nay, | 


many a blue-eyed nyimph extol the dark orbs of a rival 
planet, and vaunt the superior charms of a sister star's 
figure and sense. But as the night wore away a must 


cleared from before my eves, and vanished with the flow- 
i | the cheek and 


ape : 
ers’ fracrraney and blo 





m., the freshness of 


the robe. I looked again, and what a change! There was 
where; the bloom on 


f the 


a trace of earth and its passions every 


the cheek concealed ill the workings 


heart within. I 
read envy, hatred and malice in the blue eye as in the 
hazle: and she who talked of her rival's figure, slyly hint- 
praised an ankle, 
that the foot could not pass sans repro he 


sharper- 
] 


ed at its too exuberant proportions, or 


when she knew 
The chaperons were an e\ il crew of sharp-nosed, 
tonzued demons. Oh! how they 


; scowled on all of youth 
and beauty. save those they claimed. How much of cruelty 
o the old and young of the other sey 


} 


lay in their sneers 


| 
‘hes to ey ange a chanee creetin: 


who sought t! 


how soon was 





lie framed into a specious tale, 
and rumor earried it far and wide, and called it her own 


until it was believed 
me! what an evil thing isa! 


Ah, wo is a!l-room! rose 


to my lips as I looked around ; and then it seemed as if | 


slept uld no longer move ; I had 
not even the power to speak ; 
clear-sighted than before; and my thoughts 


to flit 


for I was stationary ; I ce 
but my eyes were more 
those winged 
messengers of the soul—seemed here, there and 


every where, unchained, and all-knowing. I heard love- 


vows whispered where it was sin to frame them—sin to 
listen to them; and I turned, with an aching heart, away 

for it seemed as if [ could read futurity: [ saw whet was to 
he, as plainly as aehat was; and on the brow of all was 
stamped—misery, pain and death. Lecould hear the beat- 


ings of the breaking heart beneath its gay robings; I saw 


the crave-worm lurking tn the folds of the gauze and satin 
There was one whose lover left her t bask m the more 


t who had be- 


witching smiles of another; there was one 


} 1 hild 1 
and whose children she 


traved him whose name she bore, : 
had nourished at her bosom; and one who was none of 
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~~ 


“oe ee ee ee eee - 





these, one who was the bane of many, yet bound to none 

a widow, a coquette, a snare, and a guile—one whose 
life was a lie, whose heart a stone; and they all met in 
the dance—they all smiled a gay weleome one to the other; 


but the young girl’s bright, unsteady gaze said—Pity me; 
I die: and the wife's pale care-worn cheek replied—My 
smiles are for the world, not n th 


« the pity and the 


grave; but the worldly-minded coquetie had rouge on her 
cheek, and I could n t see beneath 3 ! |] oked on her 
heart, trinket 


eusure, the 


and there was a lie,—a lover and a new 


- 


+} \\ } 
there, Vy that is Giles fo anne 


written 


world, if Leannot please. And then I saw far, far on bevond 


the ball-1 





om, and a creen ch ward was there, with 


many graves; but I saw that the and the maiden 
one, a husband and his 


Ah, me 


ler of hearts is the Holy 


rested within two of them: near 


children knelt; the other d solitary and alone. 


thought |; 


‘us well that the re 


One, since they love on and are spared pain. If she was 
guilty, she has suffered: weep fol her, that she rest im 
peace. The cold e quette wa t re, but she was not of 
the cold ones below; her heart was too cold for death to 
triumph over. Tsaw her live on and suffer—what ?—the 
musery of ughness, age, and a life ill-spent. And then | 


W hat an evil thi 


not so evil; the evil is every wher 


said again ball-room! Oh, ne, 


not alone here, but im 


every spot Where man ts; he bears the plague-spot in his 
own heart; there the evil and the danger. And then | 
lo ked agai, and Lk kod pon at ther and her young 
daughters. | say lem Vor ! ming, innocent: and 


here were visions of bridal 4 , honest, true affections, 


maiden looked at 


her first ball, and the destroyer came; so had the wife 
been, and t eropter lurked within the folds of her bridal 
vel; so had the widowed coquette, the gambler of human 


hearts, until human nature spoke in her bosom, 


and the 


erm of mischief sprouted fair, A voice shouted, " Awake, 
repent md dee!" within my ears “theast rt of the 
earth, and these The « l were lea Ww: lover and 
husbands, fathers and | it ere cloaking thew fragile 
blossoms; but the ehill t t-blast mm cked their care, and 
crempt mm beneath furs d exerdown to tell of death. 
Hands were ped and pre 1, withered bouquets given 
md received, |: | seon and answe ed, and then all 
W lent. The tread ef ma feet had pars ed away, but 
ath masand inp seemed sitti among the faded tlowers 
Which garlanded the ball-room: and shrill unearthly 
laughter made my | Prun ehill. Vanity of vanities! 
saith the preacher: vanity of vanities! all is vaniww! Amen, 
ee ee ee eee . SN Oe LS! 


world at large 


hi 
. 


ception as ever t 


crown bitterer and bitterer 


SPIRIT OF TITER ENGLISIL MAGAZINES, 


Pie HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDS, 


enmarytys ‘ 


Tue twenty vears that had wrouch! such changes oa the 


had net been without ther effeet on our 





ld friend, Mis 
sidence at the Hall 


eleome her to the county: but, 


bert. At first, when she had taken up 
the nev hhors had all called th 


omehow or other, none 


er re 


fthem seemed to have been so prepossessed by their re- 
had 


nature 


Susan 


every year, as i s tive 





of bitters to ¢ Ansious to nuarry, inerder to spite poor 
Elizabeth, w nshel ut at first that she had n thing 
i et rf hie the annuity never being claimed, 
clearly proved that ‘ 1 dred; and the sad news was 
e med to he he | nuns, t hom she had aetual- 
ly taken the trouble t yily for information: and finally all 
doubt w removed by a noti f her decease im the news- 
papers—her anger and apprchension took a different diree- 
tion, and day and night she fancied she saw the hateful 
visage of . Tyein gloating over the prospect of his sue- 
cession. And when she pictured to herself the triumph of 
the attorney and his son, she almost \ ished had not 
been quite so severe on the faults of her poor ter; for, you 
will observe, she had impressed ‘ » VIVE with the 
belief that Elizabeth had treated her very il, that even re- 
morse did not altogether d er if to her in all ats 
extent; but—instead of the unvar s clamor she used to 
make, to all wi ne with pp distance, of the 
great provocath he | eived from | beth, and 
the e! wa we | t if ma years 
tillat | the id hee i volerable ic Wa 
1 netimes a | er her fashion, which bore 
a reat ward res nat ! ' ! tere 1 the 
eariv dceath the p tye ed girl I Wi ec] ! 
lived h tie estate 

Griet, eve this modified devree, had a ‘ ote 

} »: and \ { or t rida 
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large that she possessed every virtue fit for a lady and a {| her on her bounty more than once a-week 


christian to possess, she became ferociously charitable, 
and subscribed two guineas a-year to a clothing society, 
and forced flannel jackets and double drawers of her own 
making on all the brawny poachers and laborers of the 
parish, in the middle of July. She made herself also presi- 
dent of a soup and serap society, and paid inquisitorial 
visits to the larder of every cottager in the village ; counted 
the number of potatoes they had boiling in the pot, and, in 
fact, made herself so prodigiously Samaritan, that it was 
quite a pleasure to see her. 

Good Dr. Aylward tried to moderate the transports of 
her zeal, but she was not to be restrained. She thought he 
was a hard-hearted, uncharitable man, to talk of discretion 
in such a cause, and despised his doctrine as cold and 
moral; and if it had not been that the doctor was a man of 
high family, and universally liked in his parish, and that it 
would not have been “ genteel” to leave him, she would 
have attended the Reverend Snufile Sybby, the owner of a 
chapel in the neighboring parish, who had gone through 
the whole gamut of religious belief—from the depth of 
ranting Calvinism up to the very highest notes of Phari- 
saism and assurance; and was at that time popular, from 
the force of sympathy, with all the vain and shallow-witted 
old maids in the vicinity. But she contented herself with 
looking down on her own religious instructor, and feeling 
that she was a great deal better than he was: a pleasing 
frame o/ mind which she enjoyed every Sunday, or indeed, 
every day in the week ; for it oceurred to her whenever she 
thought of her own prodigious advances in holiness and 
virtue, 

She became quite a model of the manner in which an 
angel would probably live, if it by any chance came to re- 
side for a season on earth; and as even a heart,such as that 
of the devout Susan, could hardly exist without something 
to like or care for, she made a display, to all who came 
near her, of the tenderness of her disposition, by beiny a 
great friend to the lower animals, and particularly partial 


conducted herself in as friendly a way as her nature would 
permit. 

Month after month passed on, and no hint of Susannah 
going back to the parsonage; and it began to be verily be- 
lieved, that if such a thing had been proposed, Miss Hib- 
bert would have objected to it with all her might, more 
especially as her health had now very much failed, and 
she had become used to the mild attentions of the good- 
hearted Susannah. But all the attentions of the best and 
prettiest of nurses cannot put off the inevitable day. Susan 
grew worse and worse; the village apothecary, after bleed- 
ing her, had hinted obscurely at getting further advice— 
the thought of ihe expense of which would have more 
than counterbalanced the advantage of the additional skill. 
But if, at the same time, the benefit could be procured 
without the expense—— 

Just as vague ideas of that kind were ‘wandering through 
her brain, a message was given to Miss Jones, that a medi- 
cal gentleman wished to see her. 

“What can the man want ?@—I wonder those doctors 
can’t let me alone,” said Susan in the same charming tone ; 
you would have sworn from the voice that she was un- 
changed from what she was twenty years before. “ Tell 
him to go about his business, Susannah—turn him away, 
I tell you—I will not be imposed on.” 

Susannah left the room, to give the unexpected practi- 


| tioner his dismissal. 


to eats. It showed such a warmth of affection and gentle- | 


ness of mind, that people were amazed that those amiable 
| 


sentiments limited themselves so strictly to her intercourse 
with the four-footed creation. | have no doubt half the vil- 
lage of Willerdon wished they were cats; but even this 
state of sympathy with any living thing was doomed to 
have an end. 

Her notions of moral virtue became so prodigiously strict, 
and her modesty grew so amazingly tender, that she be- 
eame seandalized at certain accessions to the number of 
her favorites; even on the part of staid, sensible-looking 
old tabbies, from whom she expected better things; and 
when at last she perceived that her great old grey, the 
most steady and demure of mousers, gave symptoms that 
"mother and no wife,’ 


she also was about to be a she lost 
patience with the whole race, and expected some fearful 
judgment on her and her house, if she did not at once wash 
her hands of such a perverse generation. The cats were 
accordingly drummed out with every mark of disdain and 
abliorrence, and the mansion of Miss Hibbert became again 
a residence fit for Diana. 

Now it happened that the good Dr. Aylward, seeing 
the loveliness of his heavenly-minded parishioner, took a 
strange fancy into his head, that the best way to turn her 
thoughts into a happier channel, and soften the asperities 
of her temper, was to show her, in the person of a sort of 
protégée of his, the Miss Jones we have heard so much 
about, how sweet and amiable a person may be, without 
pluming herself on those qualities at all; and he according- 
ly proposed to Miss Hibbert to receive his young friend for 
a month or two into her house. Whether his intention in 
this was really to be of use to Susan, or to hide the beauti- 
ful Susannah from the pursuit of Harry Millard, 1 know not, 
but am sorry to say he failed in both objects. Harry Mil- 
lard, we have seen, discovered her hiding-place, and Susan 
continued as bitter and self-satisfied as before. Yet there 
was something in the gentle looks of her new companion 
that had a sedative effect on her disposition. 

Involuntary, as it were, she softened beneath the smiles 
and unfailing good temper of Susannah, as ice melts be- 
neath the sun; and though still as eaptious as ever in tone 
and manner, it is an undeniable fact, that the ill-temper was 
not nearly so deep-seated as before ; and that oceasionally, 
far down in the hard dry places of her heart, there welled 
out the smallest possible trickling of what might be ealled, 
without much exaggeration, the milk of human kindness; 
very skim, no doubt, but still a hundred-fuld better than no 
milk at all. Nay, her conduct to Susannah, though harsh 
enough in itself, was by comparison kind and considerate. 
She did not remind her of her poverty more than three 
times a-day, or find fault with Dr. Aylward for pensioning 


" How do, Miss?” said the elegant Mr. Augustus. “ I’m 


sent here quite in a friendly way, to see if I can do any 
thing for Miss Hibbert.—She’s kicking, I hear, poor old gal. 


D'ye think she'll go soon ?” 

Sir ?” 

"Oh, bless me!—Yes—I forgot 
feel certain, from the description. Better be down at the 
main-gate this evening, my dear, at eight o’clock—you'll 
hear good news of Harry Millard—poor Harry—a jolly 
dog—you'll see him, perhaps, who knows ?” 

Saying which, and totally disregarding the effects of his 
abrupt communication, he put his finger to his nose, and 
winked in the most gentlemanly way in the world. Ches- 
terfield would have been delighted to see him, and so would 


you're Miss Jones, I 


| Sir Charles Grandison. 


"T’'m a doctor, my dear, sent bere to do what I ean for 


, Miss Hibbert. Old Parson Aylward told me to come.” 





You are sent here, sir, by Dr. Aylward ?” 

"Didn't I tell you so¢’—Come, where’s the old gal ?—I 
ean’t wait here all day.—Don’t forget the main gate at 
eight o’cloeck.—Poor Harry will die if you disappoint him. 

Take me to Miss Hibbert.” 

“If Dr. Aylward recommended you.” 

"Ah! that’s a good gal I'll follow ” 
driving Susannah before him, he foreed his way up stairs, 
and the poor girl, terrified and agitated, had hardly time 
to announce him as sent by the kind Dr. Aylward, before 
he burst into the room where our poor friend was sitting 
up in bed, propped up by pillows, and looking as if she had 


go on 


lunehed on thunderbolts, and they hadn’t agreed with her.” 

“What do you want, sir?—who told you to come here, 
go back—not a shilling shall you get from me. | 
won't be imposed on.” 


sir? 
* Nobody wants to impose on you, as I ean see,” replied 
Aucustus, half frightened at the vehemence of her indigna- 
tion. “IT only dropt in to see if they were treating you well, 
that’s all.” 
“They're treating me very ill, sir; you're treating me 
very ill, sir; I've been ill-treated all my life, sir.” 
you take 2?” 
I wish you would get out of the 


' 


"So you're used to it, like the eels, eh! 
"Take what, sir? 
you had no right to come here at all without being 
sent for. I shan’t pay; mark my words 


house 
I won't be im- 
posed on.” 
“T don’t want any pay. Let's have a hold at your pulse; 
too quick a great deal. You're in a bad way 
and nobody to attend you 


‘pon my soul 
that young woman has af- 
fairs of her own to attend to.” 

"Who?" 

“Miss Jones—a lover, or something of that kind. She's 
You take 2?” 

"Oh, la!” sighed Miss Susan, horror-struck at the idea, 
“this is worse than the cats! I'll turn her out of my house 
directly.” , 

“You had better. [ advise it.” 

“And what right have you to advise, sir? Who asked 
you for your advice? [ didn’t.” 

“You'll take it, though. And by George, ma‘am, if I 
were in your place, I'd not leave hera sixpence in my will. 
You haven't left her any legacy, have you ?” 

“Tl tell you what it is, sir,” said Susan, sitting up by a 


to meet him, when it’s dark, at the gate. 


; and, in short, | 


-and half 


great effort, “I believe you're sent here to kill me by that 
carnal-minded, moral preacher, Dr. Aylward. And if you 
want to murder me outright, you'll go on with your inso- 
lent questions; but I'll hold you answerable for the conse. 
quences ; and if I die, I trust in a bountiful providence you'} 
be hanged.—Go away, sir.” , 
“Can’t indeed, ma’am; professional avocations must be 
attended to. 1 think you're as ill as need be alr. ady, and J 
advise you to do as I tell you, just to ease your mind. If 
you've signed any will or other document, it’s quite 
to cancel it. I can draw you a form in a minute.” 
“Young man,” cried Miss Susan, looking at him yer, 


easy 


hard, “ you're not a doctor—your voice puts me in mind of 
some disgusting being I have seen somewhere or other— 
your face, too, ha! horrid !—you’re that nasty little wrete) 


young Tyem!” She fell back on making this appalling dis. 
covery, and seemed so completely bereft of strength, that 


Mr. Augustus thought it time to retire. 

“Tl write to father this very night,” he thought, as he 
slipt down stairs. “This old gal will be off the hooks in a 
few hours-—and then good-by to the Poultry. I think [ye 
settled the hash of Miss Jones, anyhow. There must be 
thousands hid away in old cupboards. ! must have the 
house cleared out, bag and baggage, the first thing—and 
all I find 1'll keep.” 

The wrath caused by the thought that the heirs were 
waiting so impatiently for her demise, gave a very alarm. 
ing turn to Miss Hibbert’s illness. She seemed changed into 
a new being. She summoned the lawyer from the village 

she instructed him to write a will, leaving all she poss 
sessed to Susannah ; for she concluded the story of the lover 
was a calumny of our friend Augustus. Susannah, the ser- 
vants, the lawyer, his clerk, were called into the room to 
witness her signature. She took the pen and dipt it in the 
ink; but her strength gave way, her hand shook conyul- 
sively—" I can’t do it!” she said, and threw away the pen. 
When they went closer to the pillow they found that the 
effort had been too much for her—and Willerdon Hal] was 
the property of Mr. Augustus Tyem. 


(To be continued.) 


From Bulwer's Zanoni 
LOVE. 

Come, Viola; believe at least in my friendship, my ho- 
nor, my protection, * "And not thy love ¢” 
Italian, turning on him her reproachful eyes. Those eyes 
met his, and he could not withdraw from the charm of 
their gaze. He felt her heart throbbing beneath his own; 
her breath came warm upon his cheek. He trembled—Ae! 
the lofty, the mysterious Zanoni, who seemed to stand 
aloof from his race. With a deep and burning sigh he mur- 
mured, “ Viola, I love thee! Oh!” he continued, passion- 
ately, and releasing his hold, he threw himself abruptly at 
her feet, “I no more command; as woman should be 
wooed, I woo thee. From the first glance of those eves, 
from the first sound of thy voice, thou becamest too fatally 





said the 


dear tome. Thou speakest of faseination—it lives and it 
breathes in thee! I fled from Naples to fly from thy pre- 
sence—it pursued me, Months, years passed, and 
sweet face still shone upon my heart. I returned because 
I pictured thee alone and sorrowful in the world, and 
knew that dangers from which I might save thee, were 
gathering near thee and around. Beautiful soul! whose 
leaves 1 have read with reverence, it was for thy sake, 
thine alone, that I would have given thee to cone wh 
might make thee happier on earth than I can. Vicla 
Viola! thou knowest not—never canst thou know—h 
dear thou art to me!” 


uy 


A sensipLe cnorce.—"“If you don’t aceept my eh 
said one gentleman of honor to another, “I wu 
gazette you—so take your choice.” 


other, " [ had rather fill six gazettes than one cothn.’ 


lenge,” 


** Go a-head,” said th 





ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 
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Cops’s New Srentrne-Book, iy six parts.—This W 
from the examination which we have been able to give 
appears to us to be better calculated than any other rk ut 
the kind with which we are acquainted, to aid the schovat 
in obtaining an accurate and critical knowledge of te 
English language. We learn from the preface of this work 
that Mr. Cobb assumes, that “ Othography is learned in 
one way only ; and that as, by a repetition of the letters 
which compose or make a word, until the association ol 
these letters is impressed upon the mind.” He has, there- 
fore, endeavored minutely and particularly to class U 


lait 
» : . —— 
different words designed for spelling exercises im such 4 














he 
ia 
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en. 
the 
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manner, that the scholar may not, either in studying or 
spelling any individual lesson, become confused, or mistake 
one thing for another. Hence, he has adopted the plan 
(which, by-the-by, we think the most important thing in 
his book) of an entire separation of the words into different 
classes, containing single and double consonants. How, for 
instance, is the scholar to know or remember that study, 
robin, leper, city, copy, operation, valiant, treble, alum, le- 
mon, planet, polity, parable, papa, wizard, &e. should be 
spelled with seng/e consonants, and muddy, bobbin, pepper, 
wilty, poppy, suppuration, brilliant, pebble, vellum, gam- 
mon, bonnet, jollity, horrible, mamma, buzzard, &c. should 
be spelled with dousle consonants, when, as in all other 
spelling-books, words of this description are indiscriminate- 
ly intermingled. In this work, also, we observe that the 
different dipthongs, whether proper or improper dipthongs, 
are separately classed, as ow in noun, and ow in town; ¢¢ 
in deed, ea in plead, and te in shield ; we in subdue, eu in 
neutre, ew in sinew, and w in pursuit, &c. The silent con- 
sonants, likewise, are all classed in a separate and distinct 
chapter at the close ef Part HII. Perhaps the most striking 
peculiarity of this work is, that the scholar will be led on 
gradually from the easy to the more difficult classes of 
words, without meeting with the common perplexities and 
hinderances with which other spelling-books abound, in 
consequence of the wrong or imperfect classification, and 
the frequent and useless repetitions of the same words in 
the different spelling-lessons of the same book. We ear- 
nestly recommend the adoption and use of this spelling- 
book to all teachers, believing as we do, that by so doing, 
they will not only render the task of teaching more easy 
and pleasant, but also save many a rosy-cheeked little boy 
or girl pain of the head, produced by poring over the con- 
fused and perplexing columns of the spelling-books now 
m use. 








aw cer ee 


MUSICAL. 


New Music. —Wantep 8, 10, on £12,000.—For Particu- 
Jars inquire within; or at the Publishers! Leverpood, 
J. Smith. 

This is a new drawing-room lyric, of the " Wanted a 
Governess * class, the words by Mr. James Stonehouse, 
the music by Mr. F. H. 8. Pendleton. It is a light, plea- 
sant, lively air, well adapted to the amusing words. As 
these are much above the usual standard of such eomposi- 
tions, we subjoin them, for the entertainment of such as 
have not yet heard the song. 


I must really look out for a wife, 
My household's all going to rack, 
There's lots of my stockings want mending, 
I shant have a coat to my back ; 
My meals are all cooked in a muddle, 
My maid-servant cheats me beyond bounds,— 
Do you know some nice girl who possesses 
Some eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds ? 
Do you know, Ac. 
I'm not a particular man: 
A widow or spinster will do; 
I don't care a bit about eyes— 
I’m fond of them brown, black or blue. 
Some fancy a squint’s not bewitching, 
W here the tint of a goosb’ry abounds— 
I don’t think a casi is amiss - 
With eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds ! 


I’m not a particular man, 
Bul really I’m free to confess, 
I can't bear a proud, haughty belle, 
Whose sole thought is tixed on her dress. 
But a lady who holds her head hizh, 
An impudent puppy confounds,— 
It’s certainly not an objection, 
With eight, ten, or twelve thonsand pounds! 


Though I’m not a particular man, 
I don’t hike a figure too taper ; 
I detest to see in the morning 
The hair packed all up in paper. 
I can’t bear a slut nor a dawdle, 
Nor one who with gossip abounds,— 
But a ledy may do as she likes, 
With eight, ten, or twelve thousand pound:. 


Thouch I'm neta particular man, 
Yet I hate all the seraggy and tall; 
I dislike a fat little woman 
Who can thump a piano and squall ; 
But surely she'll like a Pasta, 
And give us the sweetest of sounds, 
And her airs would be really enchanting— 
To the tune of ten thousand pounds ! 


As I’m not a particular man, 
I need not look far for a wife: 
Oh, I'm tired of living alone 
A bachelor’s anchorite life. 
So, ladies, 1 cffer a home, 
Where comfort in plenty abounds,— 
We'll try if we can’t make it so, 
With eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds. 





TC READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are opposed to making our columns the medium of vilupera- 

tion, we meddle only with public matters. H. N.’s communica- 
tion will not therefore suit us.—William Farren, the English 
comedian, was never in merica.—-We thank O. W. for his 
suggestion with reference to Sir L. Bulwer’s Zanoni, but we 
think some portion of the work unfit for our female readers -- 
If the will of C. D. was attested by two witnesses, the property 
in question would pass.—The comments respecting Braham 
We agree wilh M. that no man 
ever equalled that distinguished vocalist. 


have appeared in our paper. 
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THE 
SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1832. 


The admirers of Shak- 
speare are likely at last to read the plays of the bard in the 
genuine language in which they proceeded from his pen; 
at least so far as that can ever be hoped for in the world. 
It seems to be pretty well agreed at present that the criti- 
cal labors of Steevens and Malone, resulted in producing the 
very Worst text that was ever given of this, or any other 
aughor : and their readings, as finaily set forth in the last 
varvorum edition of Isaac Reed, have constituted the stand- 
ard of all the impressions of the plays which we have had 


New editions of Shak speare. 


since. Those “ black-letter dogs,” as they were called in 
"The Pursuits of Literature,” had excellent noses for snuff- 
ing out the trivial words and phrases of the poet, through 
the writings of his obscure contemporaries or predecessors ; 
but they had no ear for the rare harmonies of his rhythm, 
nor that finer instinct by which a true eritic divines the 
right form of expression, by having apprehended with per- 
fect nicety the essence of the thought. The best editor, 
by-the-by, as it seems to us, that Shakspeare had in old 
times, was that much abused Theobald, or Tibbald, whom 
Pope’s immortal sarcasm has sent down to posterity link- 
ed for ever ina rhyme with ribald, and whom he made 
the first hero of the Dunciad: 
finest corrections that the text has ever received, and there 


we owe to him some of the 


are many of his conjectural readings that probably will 
never be disturbed. Warburton is the only other editor of 
that time who ts worth mentioning. When he blundered, it 
vas with such splendor of false invention as made his failure 
glorious ; and oftentimes with “ the sympathetic ardor of 
genius,” (to use Parr’s expression about Johuson,) he struck 
out “anoble emendation that almost set the eritie on a 
level with the author.” The thing then went on from bad 
hands to worse, running the gauntlet of Farmer, and Capel, 
and Monek Mason, and the others, till in the last and 
worst edition, by the younger Boswell, we have all the 
choicest errors of the old printers, joined to all the mistakes 
Mat- 
ters continued in this way ull they fell into the hands of 


a dozen incompetent commentators had contributed. 


Mr. Charles Knight, very recently; he, 
subject the best light of the Coleridge 


applying to the 
se hor | ‘ ! 1 iodern 
criticism, opened a new era in the editing of Shakspeare. 
Instead of adhering to the old hatchet-and-trowel system, 
of hewing and lopping the lines to suit the measure of a 
criticism that counted every verse upon the fingers, he rose 
io the scientific appreciation of that free variety of rhythm 
ist effect. 


cabethan poets 


which, though changing forms, failed never of a j1 
The fact is, that the versification of the E! 
is perhaps the most wonderful eifort of their genius; a 
mystery which was hidden to the mechanical taste that, 


coming in with the revolution, 


lasted for above a century 
in England; a mystery which the bold subtlety of mere 
recent authors is but beginning to penetrate. Chaucer's 
enchanting harmonies fell upon deaf ears, tll their eadence 
was caught at last by Coleridge. Sir Egerton Brydges con. 
tributed some valuable discoveries on the blank verse of 
Milton: but a great deal remains to be done in that quar- 
ter. And Mr. Knight has led off ia the matter of Shak- 
S} eare. 
in which all that faithful and modest toil and 


He has just completed an edition of Shakspeare, 
superior 
taste could accomplish has been performed. He now an- 
"Library Edition.” in 
At the 
same time, Mr. Collier, who is well known for his curious 


nounces for publication another 
which his researches will be sti!l more thorough 


and successful discoveries in the life and history of the poet, 
proposes to bring all his erudition tu the task of settling 
the text of Shakspeare on a true basis, and is about to em- 
bark as the rival of Mr. Knicht. The joint efforts of these 
two, the most competent persons living, stimulated by mu- 
tual oppositi wm, will end, we trust, in giving us a version 
Mr. Knizht mentions one 


thing which we should not have suspected: that Steevens 


in which we may safely coufide. 


and Malone have made the greatest mis-statements and 
mistakes as te documents and antiquarian authorities 
which they professed to have consulted ; some of these, as 
connected with the history and personal character of 
Shakspeare, prove to be important. Pope admitted to the 
! editors of his day that small fame they aspired to: 
* Commas and points they set exactly right, 
* And ‘twere a shame to rob them of their mite :’ 
but these gentlemen seem to have been, as Lord Chester- 
tield said to Anstis, the herald, " Fools, who did not under- 
stand their own foolish business.” 


hirth-day.—An 


which of all those that modern times afford, is the most in- 


Nhakspeare’s anniversary is at hand, 


teresting to genius, to feeling, to literature-—nay, to univer- 
sal man. The birth of Shakspeare took place on the 23d 
of April, O. S., which corresponds with the 4th of May in 
the New Calendar. He died on the same day: having been 
born in the year 1509, at Avon, and dying in the same 
place just fifty-two years after. How trivial, how common 


place, the record of these epochs ' vet between them what 


Shakspeare began to write in 1589, 


a world of wonder lies ! 
and ceased writing in 1614. From that brief circle of 


twenty-five vears, what an intinite blaze of glory is flashed 


1} ' 


forth over the destinies of all future ages 
rs of life, which kindles the eve, 
and quickens the heart, and Hluminates the paths and pur- 


a leht com- 
pounded out of all the col 


poses of man through all the realms of coming time. In that 
short range of years, that small segment of a century,—a 
period which you have lost in idleness, and you have wast- 
an ob- 


ed in folly, and you have abused in wickedness, 


scure, neglected man, a poor cripple, who passed the time tm 
limping between the Globe Theatre and his mean lodgings 
on the other side of the river in Lond n; by the use of hoe 
other instruments than such pens as you may buy for a 
shilling a dozen, and worser paper than the refuse of 
clerk's seribblings, made, created, wrote--what shall we 
say ?--Shakspeare! Aye, 


by that magic word, Shakspeare 


that existence which is indicated 
Which seems to be a 
part of nature, an essential portion of creation, the inhe- 


rent heritage of humanity, the power, the brightness and 


the jov of our mortality. -that boundless, more beaming 


world of intelleet, and passion, and beauty, was called into 


being by that man in that space of time. Before him, it 


afers him was for ever, This man, w 


Was not: ho im- 
preguated perikhing Time with a spirit to triumph over 
inumortality--whem our unsubstantial mind was mated 
against materiality, and mastered it -that man who gave 
an essence, the slave of moments, to live through everlast- 


ing ages--in whom our nature grows to a majesty almost 


d vine shall thi man’s | Irth not receive some conmem 
ration? He was our own countryman; of the same Saxon 


lineage with om elves. His | rthe-day sh uld he cole brated 


if the anniversaries of battles, and the birth-days of heroes 


ire celebrated, much more his whose « quests are so au- 
cust, Who ts the hero and champion of our race, But how! 
what pomp and festivity can w rthily honor se impressive 
n sion 2 Obvi y nothing ean sati<fy what the ima- 
na i demands a equa t the event: vet something 
might be « etoexpress our fr mition of the sense of 
our obligation. | irselves, We are not prepared to pt 
pose anythin But we would invite the mgenuity and 
tavte of the theusands who share with us the enthusiasm 
of this subpeet. to suggest a means by which some demon- 


tration mav be made that might do justice to our feelings, 


md not discredit him who ts tts object. Meanwhile, let 
no rman rise on that Ith of May, without saving to hinmse 
It is the birth-dav of Shakspeare;” and should no com- 
memoration be ma le} ibhielvy, and by the matron, because 
none can be worthy of the oecurrence, let no man, ia town 
or in country, mn itude or am ety, fail to conse. 
some silent moments of that dey to the deep eri 
and admiration that should always follow the name of 
Ne vakspe re 
Jugs.—The jug ts the most singular utensil; a pail, 
bler. or decanter mav be raised, and you may sa ven 
self by ontical pres { that the nin w= clean, laut the lug has 
a little hole in the top and the mternor is all darkness. No 
eve penetrates it, no hand moves over the surface. You ean 


clean i ¢ uly by putt wimwate shaking it up and pouring 

rige you have su 

ceeded in purify ng the j Hence the ju 
' 


is hke the human heart. No mortal eve can look into ts 


itout. If the water comes « 


ug, and vice versa. 


recesses, but you can judge of yt only by what es 
out of it 

DP l iL ! wo longer a 
! > pay 
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by, lullaby, shelter’d and warm, 
y muy sleep in the midst of the storm; 
While the flerce tempest sweeps over the sea, 


Eimeae 
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Mother is rocking thy cradle for thee. | 
sullaby, heed not the wind and the rain, } 
Morning will come and bring sunshine again; | 
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MISCELLANY. 


InNoceNT Goosk.-—Many persons are liable to find the 
perfume of very savory fare, reaching them before dinner, 
destroy the appetite. Geese, with their sage and onions, may 
be deprived of power to breathe forth any incense, thus: 
Pare from a temon all the yellow rind, taking care not 
to bruise the fruit, nor cut so deeply as to let out the juice. 
Place this lemon in the centre of the seasoning, within your 
bird. When, or before, it is brought to table, let the flap be 
gently opened, remove the lemon with a table-spoon ; avoid 
breaking, and let it be instantly thrown away, as its white 
pithy skin has absorbed all the gross particles which else 
would have escaped. Neither goose nor stufling, of course, 
have any flavor of /emon,as the substance with which they 
have been at close quarters is perfectly insipid; yet, uot only 
will it be found to have taken up the acrid qualities of the 
root, but drawn from every part of the flesh and fat such 
attributes as are rather rich in strength than sweetness. 
This method has never yet been made public ; but is prae- 
tised in the establishment of an eminent surgeon of Bristol, 
who, taking a friend one day, five minutes before dinner, to 
the very kitchen door, asked* him, “if his nose guessed 
what their reast would be?” This gentleman, my inform- 
ant, possesses keen and fastidious senses, yet owned that 
“he had no idea on the subject, but veal, lamb, or pullet, 
came to him sure of an equal weleome.”’ He added that, 
when he beheld a goose, astonishment made him look very 
like one! 


The making of India-rubber welted 
from some astonish- 


INDIA-RUBBER HOSE. 
hose is rapidly extending in France ; 
ing cause the few attempts made in Nottingham have not 
succeeded. We believe the causes are—tirst, that the Eng- 
lish web is deficient in the number of warp threads. Seecond- 
ly, that the web is stretched too far on the needles. Third- 


| 


ly, that the weavers do not turn the welt down over the 
stocking, which increases the comfort to the wearer. And 
lastly, that the hose not made that ex- 
tra length to allow for such turning down. We speak for 
having worn stockings with 


and half-hose are 


ourselves When we say that, 
India-rubber welts, nothing can excel their comfort, as they 
act as an elastic garter, without the trouble of buckling 
and unbuekling, and wholly prevent that most unpleasant 
the stockings coming down about the heels 
of the wearer. The India-rubber will wash, but is rather 
injured by long boiling. Always anxious for the good of the 
English hosier, we advise them that French lndia-rubber 
welted hose have made their appearance in London; we 
Notting 


circumstance 


saw large quantities in Paris in September last. 
ham Journal. 


Drunkenness.—If a man could see and hear himself 
when he is drunk as others who are not drunk see and hear 
him, he would be cured for ever. Seeing others in that 
state makes no impression, 


that he is different from the rest of his species. 


because every man believes 


NiaGara Fatis.—The quantity of water precipitated 
over the Falls of Niagara has been thus calculated by dif- | 
ferent authorities—President Dwight, of New Haven, esti- | 
mates it at 11,209,375 tons per hour; and Darby calculates 
the mass to 1,672,704,000 cubic feet per hour; while 
other authority, Pickens, makes the quantities to be 


114,510,000 gallons or 18,524,086 cubie feet per hour. 


ale 


STEAM-ENGINES.—It is estimated that there are now at 
work in Belgium 1,300 steam-engines, with a total power 


of at least 33, 00 horses. 


Bistes.—The price of a — Bible, neatly written and 
ccnibaant. in 12 
day to $1,500 


| 
, a sum equal at the present | 


27 


1, was £3 
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Slumber. and wake with the bird and the bee ; 
Mother has whisper'd to heaven for thee. 
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The following is from a Dublin Journal 

“Have you any thing ¢/se whereof your conscience should 
be purged?” asked Father Phelan of a kneeling culprit at 
“Yes,” replied the penitent—" I have com- 
mitted the mean sin of theft. I have stolen this wate; 
will your reverence accept it of me?” “Me!” exclaimed 
the fruit of your villany! N 


CONFESSION. 
the confession. 


the pious priest, “ I receive 
instantly return the wateh to its owner!” “T have already 
offered it to hifh,” replied the culprit, “and he has refused 
to receive it; therefore, holy father, I beseech you to take 
it.” “Peace, wretch!” rejoined the priest, “you should 
have repeated the offer.” . did repe at it, your reverence, 
but he would not touch it.” “ Then,” said the priest 

must absolve you from the sin you have committed.” The 
purified thief had seareely departed when the astonished 
father discovered that it was Ais own watch that had been 
stolen from the place where it had been deposited near the 


i 





confessionary ! 


Curious F! wistory.—Birds sing less 10 


Ladies chatter less in Fe 


ACTS IN NATURAL 
Poe t than in other months. bru- 
ary. The former of these curious facts in natural histors 
but the why and wherefore of 
bruar\ 


has some mystery about it; 
the latter may be found in the circumstance that Fe 


ts the shortest manth in the vear. 

Eneuisn Lanevace.—The English language consis! ©! 
about 38,000 words, of which about 25,000, or nearly five- 
eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

° | * 

Unperstanpinc.—He who cannot understand at a giance 
will not understand at much explanation. 
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